METAPHYSICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   DHARHA
insight reveals that the thing is not what it appears to us. We
are not here finding a new defence for the theory that connotation
and denotation change in inverse ratio. It means that what we
once thought our word denoted is no longer denoted by it, but
something else. For instance, the word matter denoted at first
something hard and visible; but now it denotes an invisible stuff
in physics. If the first thing still continues to be seen by us, the
name we at first gave it continues to be used for it also. Ambiguity
arises, but is unavoidable. This is the case with many philosophical
terms.
The objection to translating the word dharma by law, raised by
Max Miiller and Rhys Davids, will lose its point when it is shown
that there can be no difference for the Hindu and the Buddhist
between the descriptive law and the Ought. Max Miiller wants to
use the word "form" or "idea" in the Platonic sense. But for
Plato, though the idea is an ideal, it is also the universal that is
common to all particulars and is therefore their law. But we have
to note that the Buddhist denies the reality of the universal (j&ti),
which Max Miiller too knows.1 When we see a dog, for instance,
the perception is not of the form, "That is a dog," in which the
dog appears as the universal or predicate (prakara): what is seen
is the concrete individual dog. The distinction between the subject
and the predicate is our kalpana or creation, and the universal
dog is therefore unreal and imaginary (kalpita). So as form sepa-
rated from matter is false and is no object, the Buddhist seems to
have called both form and matter taken both together and
separately by the name dharma. Our interpretation is supported
by Oldenberg's perception of the connection between the ideas of
dharma and samskara and of the identity of order and the ordered,
Dharma literally means that which holds the object. We may
represent the Buddhist as maintaining that the Dharmakaya
holds the universe by being its Ought. It is that towards which
the whole universe should move. Yet it is not a mere ideal; it is
its true nature. That is, it is its law even in the descriptive sense
of the word, for it is the svabhava or real nature of phenomena.
Nay, we may say that it is the highest universal or samanya, not
in the Platonic sense of a form apart from matter or even distinct
from matter, but as the truth of every form and matter. We find
in the idea of the Dharmakaya the equation of the universal to
the law and that again to the Ought. This is the distinctive
* Vajvaccktdika> p, xv.
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